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TT HERE are ſome complaints in the political 
as well as the natural conſtitution, which 
either ariſe from the unneceſſary fears of the 
patient, or are induced by the boldneſs— 
the over caution, or intereſted views of the 
- phyſician. Perhaps a reform in the repreſen- 
tation of Parliament is one of thoſe political 
complaints, as ſome of the moſt able and diſ- 
intereſted men in this country have pauſed 
upon the actual neceſſity of ſuch a reformation, 
both from the preſent ſtate of the Houſe of 
Commons, as well as the danger of making 
ſo great an innovation in the conſtitution. 
This queſtion, though of a long ſtanding, 
is ſtill much agitated—its conciliating and po- 
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pular addreſs has gained it many friends, and 


I am free to confeſs there is ſomething in the 
abſtract ſtatement of whether this country 
is properly repreſented or not,” that on the 
firſt bluſh would decide many to anſwer iu the 


negative; but however ſimple ſome would 


define the ſyſtem of governing to be, there 
are particular caſes and particular times which 
require not only the exerciſe of profound juſ- 
tice and reaſon, but a deep and accurate know- 
ledge gained by much popular experience of the 
human heart.—A knowledge that inſtructs us 
when to yield and when to withhold, what 
to do all at once, and what by degrees, what 
to blink at, and what to enforce ; in ſhort, it 
is ſometirnes with the maſs of the people as 
with the education of children, their ſtrong 
and prominent vices ſhould always be reſiſted, 
their follies averted (and, for the fake of keep- 


ing them in good humour, perhaps ſometimes 


indulged) whilſt their good tendencies ſhould 
be always brought forward with every degree 
of cultivation and encouragement. 

But after all this care and circumſpection, 
let the wiſeſt ſtateſmen do what they can, 
they muſt uot ambition to aim at abſolute per- 
fection: . whoever wants an abſolute perfec- 
tion, wants a very great evil; for where the end 
is impoſlible,, the means cannot be juſt” for 
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inſtance, 82 a ſtateſman, in the preſent 
cant of the day, endeavour to bring about 
equal rights, and an equal diviſion of property. 
This, conſidering us all as the ſons and daugh- 
ters of Adam and Eve, may ſeem very juſt and 
proper; but then, till all men are made equal 
in ſenſe, cunning, power, firength, induſtry, 
&c. &c. (a ſituation which providence never 
intended us for) the completion of it would be 
impoſſible; and if it were, nothing could be 
more unjuſt, as it would be Waring with the 
fluggard and the vicious, the well- earned meed 
and diſtinctions of toil, talents, and virtue. 

| Keeping, therefore, clear of this abſolute 
perfection, or, as s Dryden has happily expreſ- 
ed! it, 


„Ibis faultleſs monſter which the world neꝰ er ſaw,” 


and eſtimating men by theſe tempers, paſ- 
fions, and qualities which they really poſſeſs, 
let us try how far it 1s probable a reformation 


in Parliament would operate in conciliating an 


union of general opinion and effecting a radical 
improvement in the Conſtitution. 

In diſcuſſing this ſubje&, thoſe of ſtrong 
democratic attachments talk of nothing ſhort 
of annual Parliaments, as the beſt modeof having 
the people ſerved, and freeſt from the influen- 
ces of. bribery and corruption. Others think 
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annual Parliaments (conſideri hat is to be 
done, and the ſhortneſs of Meir duration) 
would not be fully competent to the diſchar- 
ge of public buſineſs; ſuch, therefore, ea- 
gerly contend for riennial Parliaments, as the 
period moſt agreeable to the ſpirit and purity 
of the Britiſh Conſticution. | 

In reſpe& to the modes of Parliamentary 
reformation, greater differences ſtill ariſe. Some 
are for cutting off what theycall the rotten 
boroughs, ” and giving repreſentatives to ſome 
conſiderable places not as yet repreſented— 
others are for enlarging the number of repre- 
ſentatives for the city of London, and borough ' 
of Southwark, others are for adding one hun- 
dred knights of ſhires to the preſent number 
of the Houſe of Commons ; others are for 
qualifying all males indiſcriminately (not lu- 
natics) at or above the age of twenty-one, 
as electors; whilſt others are for enlarging 
the value of their qualifications. 

Thus we ſee in the very outſet of this queſ- 
tion as great a diverſity of opinions, as if two 
ſubjects the moſt diſſimilar in their nature were 
under diſcuſſion; ſo that, whatever bill may be 
brought into Parliament for its reformation, 
it would, in all probability, meet with much 
oppoſition both within doors and without, for 
not being competent to concentrate general 
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opinion the opponents would call it a half- 
meaſure, and ſcout it as cutting off a future 
hope of a more radical and effective reform. 
The advocates in favour of the preſent re- 
preſentation, will not deny, “that our Con- 
ſtitution may have ſome faults, (as where is 
there any thing abſolutely perfect in this 
world ?) and that thoſe faults, when found, 
ought to be corrected; but it 1s not, they ſay, 
every thing which appears at firſt view to be 
faulty, in ſuch a very complicated ſyſtem as 
our Conſtitution, that is to be determined to 
be ſo in reality. To enable us to correct the 
Conſtitution, the whole of it muſt be viewed 
together, and it muſt be compared with the 
actual late of the people, and the circumſtances 
of the time; for that which taken ſingly and 
by itſelf may appear to be wrong, when con- 
ſidered with relation to other things may be 
perfectly right, or at leaſt ſuch as ought to be 
patiently endured as the means of preventing 
ſomething that is much worſe.” | 

As to the remedy of that diſtemper, an equal 
caution ought to be uſed, becauſe this latter 
conſideration is not ſingle and ſeparate any 
more than the former. There are many things in 
reformation which would be proper to be done, 
if other things can be done with them, but 
which if they cannot be accompanied, ought 
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not to be done at all; and theſe conſiderations 
have induced ſome of our wiſeſt and moſt un- 
diaſſed ſtateſmen, who have conſidered the 
whole of our great political machine, and who 
have ambitioned to give it every degree of poſ- 
ſible perfectiou, to check upon making ſo great 
a change in the ground work of ourconſtitution. 
But to ſpeak to this ſubje& more particu- 
larly ; ſhould it not be an object of much ſe- 
rious apprehenſion, that in ſhortening the du- 
ration of parhament, it might, in the propor- 
tion, encreaſe the idleneſs, the diſſipations, 
and corruptions of the public, who may be 
apt to make their qualification, as electors, a 
ſort of ready traffic to live by? Is it not to be 
dreaded that this frequent right of Election 
might 1nduce the people (equally ſubje& to 
the arts of popular leaders, as capricious in 
their choice) occaſionally to ele& men of deſ- 
perates fortunes and unprincipled characters, 
who might win their favour by ſeducing arts 
and impracticable promiſes ? and might it not, 
in the ſame proportion, deter men of real for- 
tune and character, men of wiſe and temperate 
judgments, to go through the buſtle and fa- 
tigue of conſtant elections, and more parti- 
cularly to combat the arts and intriguesof ſuch 
opponents? | 


Ido not mean to impute to the people, 


vices which they have not ; but ſurely every 
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man who has made cloſe obſervations on the 
great maſs. of the public, and who properly 
conſiders their wants, their follies and diſſipa- 
tions, muſt know, that numbers are liable to- 
be corrupted, and that the poor and ignorant, 
though in many reſpects they may be honeſt, 
are {till more aſſailable than men of knowledge 
andindependence. | 

Beſides in every new ſeſſion, there are num- 
bers of men who never ſat in Parliament 
before, and who conſequently, (however qua- 
lified to ſpeak and legiſlate) are deterred from 
exerciſing thoſe powers till they get acquainted 
with the cuſtoms, rules, and orders of the 
Houſe. This progreſſive knowledge under the 
preſent continvance of Parliament is no incon- 
venience; but, on the contrary, operates in a 
degree of utility to the intereſts of the ſtate. 
But in ſhort Parliaments, and particularly in - 
annual, what with the forms of opening a 
new ſeſſion, eſtabliſhing Committees, receiv- 
ing and trying petitions, &c. &c. a great part 


of the time muſt neceſſarily paſs away before 


any important buſineſs could be done, and 
which in caſes of great emergency, would com- 


mit the ſtate to many difficulties and dangers. 


J may be told, in anſwer to this, that in the 
early parts of our Conſtitution, Parliaments 


were annual, and the fourth and thirty - ſixth 


E 
ef Edward the Third, may be referred to in 


proof of this aſſertion; but this is evidently 
a miſtake of thoſe, who, in their zeal for par- 


liamentary reformation, either forget, or donot 


know, that tho' the Parliaments at theſe two 
periods were declared annual, General elections 
were not; the conſtruction of thoſe acts being 
that the ſame Parliament ſhould fit once a 
year, or oftener if need be;“ a law, by the bye, 
which, like many others, was never obſerved, 


and loſt its authority by diſuſe. 


Modern reformers therefore very much miſ- 
take the geuius of this reign, if they recur to 
it for the purity of the Conſtitution. On the 
contrary, all the high prerogatives of the 
Crown were tully exerted in it: Such as the | 
diſpenſing power the extenſion of the foreſts || 
—the creating monopolies (the firſt of the 
kind which we read of )—the exacting of loans 
—the ſtopping of juſtice by particular war- 
rants—the preſſing of men and ſhips into the 
public ſervice—the levying of arbitrary and 
exorbitaut fines—the extending the authority 
of the Privy Council, or Star Chamber, to 
the deciſion of private cauſes—the enlarging 


the power of the Mareſchal's and other arbi- 


trary Courts the impriſoning members for 
freedom of ſpeech in Parliament and the 
obliging people without any rule, to ſend re- 
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cruits of men at arms, archers, and hoblers to 
the army. 

But there was no act of arbitrary power 
more frequently repeated in this reign, than 
that of the impoſitiom of taxes without the con- 
fent of Parhament. Cotton's abridgement of 
the records affords the following inſtances of 
this kind; viz. in the Firſt year of his reign, 
in the thirteenth, in the fourteenth, in the 
twentieth, in the twenty-firſt and ſecond, 
in the twenty-fifth, in the thirty-eighth, in 
the fiftieth, and even a few days before the 
King's death, when the Parliament deſired that 
he might renounce this pretended prerogative, 
his anſwer was, That he would levy no 
taxes without neceſſity for the defence of the 
Realm, and where he reaſonably might uſe that 
authority.” The fact is, the Commons' 
Houſe of Parliament was very inconſiderable 
at this period. The King ſometimes, in his 
writ of ſummons, expreſly named the repreſen- 
tatives which the Sheriffs ſhould return +. The 
Houſe often declined of themſelves inter- 
poſing in the more important matters of ſtate;” 
and even were without the advantages of a 
ſpeaker to preſerve the order of their debates, 


+ For the authorities, ſee the preface to Ruff heads 
Statutes. | 


* 
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and maintain theſe forms which are requiſite 
in all numerous Aﬀſemblies, * 

In reſpect to giving a more equal repreſen- 
zation to Parliament, by increaſing the number 
of repreſentatives, if we compare what the 
Houſe of Commons was then, with what it is 
now, making every allowance for the differ- 
ence of times, we ſhall find the advantage 
greatly on our fide. In Henry the Sixth's 
time, according as Forteſcue is be underſtood, + 
Both Houſes of Parliament did not exceed three 
hundred; and at the latter end of Henry the 
Eighth's reign, (according to the aſſertion of 
Mr. Gurdon, a learned inveſtigator of old par- 
liamentary inſtitutions) the number of the 
Houſe of Commons was, but One Hundred 
and 7. wenty- x : So that by computing the in- 
creaſe of the Commons, from the time of Ed- 
ward the Third, to the end of the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, their number muſt be con- 
ſiderably ſmaller in the firſt reign; a circum- 
ſtance which, at leaſt, proves that there can 
be no deviation from the antient conſtitutional 
intention and ſpirit of Parliament; unleſs the 


* Peter de la Marc was the firſt ſpeaker of the Houſe 


of Commons, and was ſo appointed in the firſt ſeſſion 
of Richard the Second's Parliament, | 


+ See Plowden s Jura 3 p. 441, 
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inereaſe of the numerical proportion of the 
repreſentatives to the repreſented, ſhall be 
thought a violation of the conſtitution. 

/ As to Borou ghs ſending members to Parlia- \ 
ment, not elected by a proper proportion of | 
the people, it ariſes from ſome of thoſe prin- 
ciples that prevent all governments from gain- 
ing their ,utmoſt limits of perfection; viz. 
That by being formed by degrees, and in 
different ages, they cannot be exactly ſuited 
to all the deſiderata of modern times, without 
endangering the whole fabric. Many of theſe 
Boroughs originally had a right veſted in 
them to ſend members to Parliament, when 
their population and conſequence were ſuch as 
ſupported that right in its fulleſt extent; but 
in that partial, yet ſure, decay which nations, 
as well as individuals, experience through all 
ages, population ſo much decreaſed, that the 
rights of election deſcended to a few individu- 
als, and theſe ſometimes the tenants or depen- 
dants of ſome powerful man of property in 
the neighbourhood. But who will argue from 
this (vaſſalage and the feudatory ſyſtem being 
long fince aboliſhed ) that a few individuais 
can be more conſtrained to give their votes in 
pteference to one perſon more than to another, a 
or more than hundreds may do upon the ſame 


occaſion? Suppoſiug men to be governed by 
C2 | 
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their worſt paſſions, (which is not an impro- 
bable ſuppoſition in general elections) the 
greater number will always require more bri- 


bing and more extenſive arts of ſeduction: this 
is evident in the difference between Boroughs 


and great Cities Cities, and Counties 
whereas the few, either from neighbourhood, 


ſocial intercourſe, or perſonal character, are 


more likely to be acted upon by benevolence, 


- gratitude, and affection; and would it be either 


juſt or prudent to begin an experiment where 


the theory is ſo much againſt us, by ſo great : 


a violation of property, as well as a opp ihe 
of natural feelings? 


Beſides, this diſproportion i in the number of 


electors, has been ſo long aud imperceptibly 
woven into our Conſtitution, that there ape 
pears to be great difficulty in rectifying it with»: 


out augmenting the force of the democratical 


part of our Government; and of courſe, break / 


ing, or atleaſt injuring, that equilibrium which 
has been ſo well preſerved for ages; and if ever 
a tinie ſhould come, that repreſentation may 
be rendered more equal, 'perhaps it might be 
indiſpenſable at the ſame time, to ſtrengthen 
the other two branches of Government; a kind 
of patching and piecing of the Commons; 


6 as if it was intended 
« For nothing elſe but to be mended * 


* 


„ 
and which, to men who know that all Govern- 
ments are to be principally Judged of by long 


experience, muſt require great pauſe and deli- 


beration. 

As to the cant of reſtoring the Conflitutioni 10 
its original purity, by a more equal repreſen- 
tation, we have juſt ſeen what this origmal 
purity was in the Houſe of Commons in Ed- 
ward the 'Third's time, (this boaſted æra of an- 


_ nvalParliaments,)when thoſe very Parliaments 


were not only partly formed by the King's nomi- 
nation, but frequently taxed againſt their own 
conſent. And in Queen Elizabeth's, according 


do Camden, we find many places that returned 
Members, which that learned hiſtorian de- 


ſeribes, © in ſolitude and deſolation;” tho? 
ſome of thoſe very charters were granted in 
the life-time of that princeſs. Theſe, with a 


number of other inſtances which may be ad- 


duced, prove that the Conſtitution of this Coun+ 
try has not declined, but, on the contrary, it has 
derived a more equal and' perſonal degree' of 
repreſentation, with a greater degree of purity, 
ſince the revolution, than at any N 
period of our hiſtory. 

But in order to remedy this unequal repre» 
ſentation between two Borou ghs very diſſimi- 
lar in population and opulence, as well as to 
attone for the chaſm of ſome Cities and Bo- 
roughs not being repreſented at all;(whichlaſt, 
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by the bye, was generallythe fault of the inhabi- 


tants themſelves, who by petition begged to be 
excuſedfrom ſending Members to Parliament) 


every Member, no matter where elected, is 


ſo elected for the expreſs ſervice of the whole 
Realm, and 1s officially bound to take care, 
and watch over the other parts of the King- 
dom, equally with that County, City, or Bo- 


rough which he repreſents; his duty is not 


particular, but general; as will more evidently 
appear from the following writ of ſummons. 
„ De Communi confilio ſuper negotiis quibuſ- 
& dam arduis et urgentibus, regem, ſtatum, et 
* defenfionem regni Anglia et Ecclefie Angli- 


„ cane concernentibus.” Hence it is evident, 


that a Member of Parliament is not bound, as 
Blackſtone judiciouſly obſerves like a de- 
puty 1n the United Provinces, to conſult with, 
& of take the advice of, his conſtituents upon 
% every particular point, unleſs he himſelf 
* thinks it proper, or prudent to do ſo.” 
The queſtion, therefore, is not a queſtion 


of equal repreſentation, ſeeing that the duty of 
a Member of Parliament 1s not involved in it, 


but whether the Houſe of Commons, as it is 
now conſtituted, under all the reſtrictions of 
proviſionary laws, are a ſufficient body to le- 
giſlate for the people of England? And here 
I will appeal to all thoſe converſant with the 


15 3 
nature and temper of large aſſemblies, whe- 
therthe preſent number of the Houſe of Com- 
mons is not fully competent to all the pur- 
poſes of public diſcuſſion ſhort of tumult and 
diſorder? and whether this number, being for 
the moſt part compoſed of the principal landed, 
commercial and moneyed men of the country, 
their characters, their fortunes and connections, 
are not ſufficiently involved to give them all 
the reſponſibility of repreſentation? Compare 
the number of our Houſes of Parliament with 
that of the National Aſſembly of France, (if I 
may be allowed even in point of number to 
degr ade our ſenateby a compariſon with ſuch 
a ſanguinary, tumultuous banditti) and we 
ſhall find the odds. in this particular to be 
much in our favour, they having not above 
ſeven hundred and fifty to legiſlate for twenty 
five millions of people, whereas we have (in- 
cluding the Houſe of Peers) above eight 
hundred to legiflate for not quite a third of 
that number; the greater part of whom, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, are judiciouſly ſelected from 
the great body of the people, whoſe intereſts 
and happineſs are inſeparably the ſame. 

There are many, however, who are ready 
to give up the queſtion of annual Parliaments, 
and an increaſed repreſentation, who are ne- 


vertheleſs determined on the neceſſity of trien- 
2 | 1 


1 | 
nial Parliaments. This, they contend for, is 
a ſpecies of reformation which none but pla- 
cemen, penſioners, and courtiers, can poſſibly 
object to, and which, compared to ſeptennial 
Parliaments, is as light to darkneſs—freedom 

to ſlavery, &c. &c. &c. 
To meet this queſtion with fairneſs, I will 


not confine myſelf ſolely to argue upon the 


probable improvements which ſuch a change 
might make in the Conſtitution, but recur to 
facts, and as this country was governed under 
a ſoi-diſant triennial Parliament for thirteen 
years, and under an actual one for above 
twenty one; and as both periods of hiſtory 
verge ſo near our own times as to come to us 
under ſufficient authenticity—I ſhall take a 
curſory view of the principal proceedings of 


both Parliaments, and then compare them 


with thoſe ſince the introduction of the ſep- 
tennial act. 

In reſpect to the firſt of theſe, the Parlia- 
ment of 1640, I ſhould be aſhamed not to con- 
feſs a grateful ſenſe of the ſpirit and abilities 
with which the majority of them, in the be- 
ginning, ſupported and extended the rights of 
the Conſtitution—there were individuals in 
that Parliament then, who muſt claim the re- 
verence of all ages. 


« Nor dare I from their patriot temples tear 
«© The ſacred laurels which they ought to wear.“ 
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But though 1 give thoſe individuals full credit 
for their zeal, integrity and abilities, it muſt 
be likewiſe confeſſed, that under the warmth 
of that zeal, they unſuſpiciouſly and uninten- 
tionally foſtered a canting, fanatic band of 
levellers and republicans, whoſe jaundiced 
optics made them ſee every thing gloomy in 
religion, every thing that was baſe—and deſ- 
tructive in politics—Theſe men infidiouſlygai- 
ning progreſſive ſtrength, ſoon overpowered 
the virtuous part of that Houſe of Commons, 
diſcarded all ideas of real patriotiſm,and became 
highly inſtrumental in deſtroying the liberties 
of their country. 

Speaking of this Parliament therefore; un 
der ſuch circumſtances, let us ſee how they 
acted. In the early part of their convention, 
they obtained a triennial act for the pre- 
„ venting of inconveniences happening by 
„ the long intermiſſion of Parliaments;“ fo 
far was guarded and conſtitutional; but how 
did they follow up this on their parts? Why, 
by forcing from the King an act © that they 
* ſhould not be diſſolved, but by their own 
authority,“ afterwards fitting uninterrupt- 


edly during the period of 7hirteen years, and 
were then diffolved, as tis well known, vio- 
lently againſt their inclinations. 
The other acts of this triennial Parliament 
D 
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are equally curious“ They quarrelled with 


* the King for levying 200, oool. per year ille- 
„ gally, yet in five years they raiſed by their 


_« own ſingle authority, forty millions, a ſum 
fully equal to one aundrefl millions at pre- 


«6 1 | 
They were accuſed, bye one 506 thei own 


66 party, of dividing 300, oool. amongſt their 
on members, an accuſation highly probable, 


51 as ĩt is upon record, that in the aſſeſſments 
of thoſe infinite burdens laid upon the peo- 


ple, their own members were exempted, ſo 


«as to be taxed only by one another.“ 

« They inſtituted county committees, with 
% power to fine, ſequeſter, impriſon, and 
6 corporally mo. without n and wa 
„% out law.” 

+ They put an imprimatur on the 
“ and aboliſhed the trial by jury e their 


„ own accuſations. 


They preſſed men into their armies, . 
„then paſſed ordinances for puniſhing Bn, 
if they ran away. 

Fhey erected themſelves into the 1 
t authority of the Nation, denying either the 
«* interference of the King, or the Houle of 
% Peers, as neceflary to the formation of laws. 

+ Though, by their own authority, they 

t exciſed bread, fleſh, and almoſt every other 
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© conſumable commodity ; a ſtretch of po- 
© wer never before attemted by the joint 
„ powers of King, Lords, and Commons. 
They finally, in confederacy with the 
* army, embrued their hands in the blood of 
their Sovereign, and by this act at once 
* trampled upon the remnant of the Conſti- 
& tution, and the ſacred rights of humanity.” 
In ſhort, ** this great and glorious Parlia- 
* ment,” as 'tis {till called by the remnant of 
the old leaven, deported themſelves fo in the 
laſt ſeven years of their fitting, even to the 
ſoberer part of the fanatics of thoſe days, that 
when Cromwell diffolved them by one of the 
moſt daring and arbitrary modes ever practiſed, 
the public blinked at this meaſure, under an ; 
idea that they could not be ſubject to the con- 
troul of more abominable Legiſlators. 
But as many of our modern reformers are cau- 
tiouſly apt to abſcribe the many enormities of 
this Parliament more to the difficulties of the 
times, than the badneſs of their intentions, 
we will leave ſuch in the poſſeflion of that 
palliation with accepts baſenc/s for convenience, 
and proceed to the more tranquil and ſettled 
period of the ſecond eſtabliſhment of friennial 
Parliaments in 1694 — A period ſo recently 
fenced by the revolution, as promiſed this act 
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c 20) 
to be one of the firſt good —_ of chat very 
important æra. 

Vet here it unfortunately happens for its 
advocates, that it is to the ſame Members who 
obtained this reformation in our Conſtitution, that 
we are indebted for the foundation of our pre- 
ſent national debt, a grievance ſo long known 
and felt, that it needs but to be mentioned to 
meet with reprobation ; a Court policy, ſug- 
geſted by the ſtateſmen of that day to make 
a facrifice to their Monarch at the expence of 
public happineſs and proſperity; a policy that 
has put an engine of corruption into the hands 
of every bad Miniſter, aud has ſpawned a race 
of ſtockjobbers, uſurers, and ſwindlers, who 
have been as great a diſgrace upon public cre- 
dit, as they have vitlated the {ſtock of pubs 
manners. 

General warrants were another grievance 
which were never more exerted than in the 
infancy of this triennial Parliament, where 
the Meſſengers of the Crown were undiſtur- 
bedly permitted to break into Houſes, ſeize 
papers, and apprehend perſons. at their plea- 
ſure, and for which, plots, whether real or 
fictitious, were never wanting to encourage 
thoſe ſtrong and unconſtitutional meaſures. 

Boroughs, ſo far from becoming virtuous 
by ſhortening the duration of Parliament, 
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became proportionably venal—of which many [5 
inſtances could be adduced, but more parti- | 
cularly thoſe of Hendon and Ayleſbury, the 
firſt of which places was disfranchifed, though 
thecorrupter, from being a Tory, eſcaped every 
kind of puniſhment, but diſgrace. In fact, a 
the majority of the Houſe of Commons be- 
came ſo corrupt, that it was no uncommon 
thing to ſee a perſon admitted to his ſeat, 
though a great majority of eleQors voted for 
another. Nay, the oppoſition of that time 
(1701) were charged with taking bribes from 
the French King, through the medium of his 
Miniſter Tallard, (which foews that modern 
charges are not without precedent, and may 
not be without foundation) and what gave a 
ſtrong colour to this report was, there never 
was known before in this country ſuch a ſud- 
den influx of louis d'ors and piſtoles—The 
oppoſition felt this charge ſo ſorely that they 
thought proper to defend themſelves upon the 
| ſcore of their honour and the ſacredneſs of their 
public truſt—but the people had their own 
opinions of both, and the hiſtorians, ſpeaking 
of the general election which immediately 
ſucceeded this period, ſcruple not to ſay“ cor- 
eruption was now reduced into an open and , 
„ avowed commerce, and had not the people 
been ſo univerſally venal and profligate, 
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„ that no ſenſe of ſhame remained, the vic - 


% tors muſt have bluſhed for their ſueceſs. * 
Indeed the corruption appears not do be con- : 
fined either to the oppoſition in Parliament or: 
the maſs of Electors— it even reached the chair 
of the Houſe of Commons; and Sir John Tre- 
vor, their ſpeaker, was impeached and con- 


victed of receiving bribes in the caſe of the 


ee Company. 

In ſhort, the electors ſeemed to conſider 
the triennial act as a ſecond opportunity, in the 
courſe of ſeven years, to make the moſt of their 


votes, and as a diſſolution of Parliament not 


unfrequently took place before the three years 
were expired they conſidered this as an add;- 
tional bonus hence many of them became idle, 
difſipated and overbearing; whilſt, on the other 
hand, the candidates became ſervile, canting, 
and dependant; thoſe who could not bribe, flat- 
tering the town or borough they ſtood for 


with impracticable promiſes; whilſt thoſe 


who could corrupt, did it openly, r:lying upon 
making their market of it in turn, regarleſs 
of all other conſiderations +. 


* Vide Smollet, vol. 6, p. 310. 


+ Amongſt the many election manœuvres of thoſe 
times, the following one is recorded of Sir Rich. Steele. 
Sir Richard having put up for Stocbridge in the year 
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From ſuch practices, the general character of 
the Houſe of Commons was by no means what 
it is now, either for rank, character or indepen- 
dence. Money made its way over the heads of 
old families who had pledges in the country for 
honour, ſenſe, and reputation; and new men 
ſtarted up, who having ſcarcely any pretenſions 
to character, parted, with it without feeling 
much ſcandal or diſgrace. This may be ſeen 
by looking over the election pamphlets of thoſe 
times, as well as referring to the conſtant diſ- 
putes of the Houſe of Commons with the up- 
per Houſe about impeachments, privileges, 
&c.; diſputes which generally originated in 
the venality and infolence of the Commons, 
and which often roſe to ſuch a height as to 
become equally odious to the public as dange- 
rous to the balance of the Conſtitution. 

I could dilate much more on the corrup- 
tions of thoſe times, but ſuch will be ſufficient 
to ſhew that triennial Parliaments by no means 
effected thoſe virtuous reformations, either in 


1713, againſt a ſtrong Court intereſt, he gained his elec- 
tion by the following device: He procured an uncom- 
mon large apple, which was ſtuck round with new gui- 
neas to be carried through the market place, and there 
proclaimed “ that ſuch ſhould be the prize of that man 
e whoſe wife was firſt brought to bed that day nine 
| months,” | | 
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the electors or elected, which many people, 
now a days, think they would; but on the 
contrary, they gave more opportunities (ſuch 


is the condition of human nature, ) to practiſe 


thoſe arts which, when public favour is to 
be obtained, are but too frequently * 


between the grantor and grantee. 


Proceeding upon facts, I ſhall now l 
the above deſcription, with the advantages 
which the Conſtitution has gained by Septen- 
mal Parliaments; but as this word ſeems to 
ſound harſh in the ears of modern reformers, 
and as their general opinion 1s, that the firſt 
Parliament of George the Firſt, in extending 


their ſeſſion from three, to ſeven years, was a 


violent infringement on the Conſtitution, I 
ſhall previouſly conſider this point, as in ſome 
reſpect, implicated in the general queſtion. 
I have had occaſion before to obſerve, that by 
the writ of ſummons to every Member of Par- 
lament, he is intruſted by his conſtituents 0 
tale care of the general intereſts of the Church and 
State, according to the beſt of his power and 
knowledge: now, tho' I grant it may fairly 
enough be implied, that when the electors, be- 
fore the year 1715, returned a Member to Par- 
liament, they meant the ſeſſion only to con- 
tinue three years, yet the nature of his truſt 
gave that Member a power, if he ſaw either 
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the Church ar State, (which he was ſworn to 
defend) in any particular danger, to extend 
that period from three to ſeven years; and if a 
Tory Parliament, by his neglect, could have 
been elected, ( as was the general dread at 
that time;) and they overturned the act of ſet- 
tlement: ſuch a Member of Parliament would 
be anſwerable for all the conſequences, in not 
exerting thoſe powers which the very words 
of his writ of ſummons, and the ſpirit of the 
Conſtitution, gave him. 

I. do then deny that poſition fo zealouſly 
clamoured for, that the people were impoſed 
% upon by their repreſentatives in this buſi- 
„% neſs;“ nor did the people of that day think 
ſo themſelves; as at the end of the ſeven years 
they raiſed no clamours, propoſed no new 
teſts, or ouſted, on that account, any particular 
Member of the laſt Parliament; all was quiet, 
as in the ordinary courſe of repreſentation. 
, Belde the Parliament of 1715 ſurely had as 
good a right to extend their duration, as the 
— of 1694 had to abridge theirs ? 
They poflefled equally the ſame powers and 
privileges; with this difference, in favour of 
the former, that they only adopted the bill as 
one of the branches of the legiſlature, through 


the medium of the Houſe of Lords; whereas, 
\ 


„ 

the latter originated it in their Houſe, and con- 
ſequently became principals in the buſineſs.“ 

This being premiſed, I ſhall now proceed 
to conſider ſome of the advantages which the 
Conſtitution has received under the operation 
of the Septennial Bill. And in looking over 
the Statute books to this view, we will find 
that this Parliament, ſo far from extending 
the period af their duration, for the purpoſes 
of giving unconſtitutional power to them- 
ſelves, took the earlieſt opportunity of fra- 
ming ſuch laws relative to elections, as 
were beſt calculated to ſecure the liberties 
and properties of the ſubject. Succeſſive Par- 
liaments have trod in their ſteps, by ccnfidering 
the purity of elections as the beſt ſecurity for 
an independent Houſe of Commons, and have 
therefore, from ſeſſion to ſeſſion, provided ſuch 
lav /s as ſeem moſt likely to attain it ſuch as 
the many penalties againſt bribery and corrup- 
tion a new frecholder's oath troops quar- 
tered in any town or Borough obliged to 
withdraw before an election Members to de- 
liver in their qualifications upon oath— taking 
away the privilege of Members of both Houſes, 
from ſcreening their domeſtics and dependents 


* Mr. Harley brought the Bill into the Houſe. of 
Commons, for ſhortening the duration of Parliament, 
in 1694—and the Duke of Devonſhire, in the Lords, 
for extending the duration of Parliament, in 1715. 
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from arreſts in caſes of debt, &c. &c. and above 
all, Mr. Grenville's act “ for the regulation 


of trials in controverted elections“ -an act 


which has done more good towards the purity 
of elections, than all the others put together; 


and which even Party, in all its reſtleſs eourſes 
of inquiſition, have never attempted to ſer, 


aſide or calumniate.* 8 
Nor has the Conſtiturioh in general Lack 
leſs attended to than the Purity of Elections 
ſince the paſſing of the ſeptennial act. Since 
this period, our political advamages have pro- 


ceeded with progreſſive improvement the 


judges of the land have been rendered indepen- 


* Amongſt the many unconſtitutional meaſures prac- 4, 
tiſed by former Miniſters before the introduction of 


| this act the following comes well authenticated: 

36 An Iriſh Baronet, of the name of Orion, A 
returned to ſerve in Parliament for a Borough in Hamp- 
ſhire—a few days after he took his ſeat, made a ſpeech 
againſt the Miniſter,, in which he ſhewed no leſs talent 
than invective againſt his meaſures. The Miniſter, ſur- 
-prifed at a new enemy, aſked a friend, who was near 
him, « who he was?”—the anſwer was “ an Iriſh Baro- 
«net, juſt elected for ſuch a place”—* Was there no 
ce other candidate,” ſayshe? (O yes, but he loſt his election 
« three to one.”—* No matter for that,” (continues the 


Miniſter) © Let him petition”— The hint was taken; the 
other candidate petitioned; and notwithſtanding his great 
inferiority of votes, he was adjudged, in a full Houſe of /* 


Commons, to be the /x eng Member, 
E 2 


„ 
dent, general warrants have been done away, 
the influence of the Crown conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed, the toleration acts extended, and the 
liberty of the preſs, that great palladium of 
every Engliſhman, cleared from thoſe uncon- 
ſtitutional reſtraints, which, I truſt, will ever 
prevent it from becoming an engine of corrup- 
tion in the hands of bad miniſters. 

Having thus reaſoned on the general theory 
of reformation, as well as ſhewn, in different 
periods, the effects of triennial and ſeptennial 
Parliaments, let us ſee how fara further change 
forms the general wiſh of the people at pre- 
ſent, and how far it could be now attempted 
with any degree of ſafety to the Conſtitution. 

Previouſly to the making of any new laws 
that go materially to affect the Conſtitution of 
any country, it has been held both wiſe and 
prudent, that partial and temporary complaints 
ſhould not be ſufficient for the alteration; and 
the reaſon is moſt plain and obvious; becauſe 
the intereſt, the ignorance or the paſſions of 
ſome men will often induce them to complain 
of what they think oppreſſive to them, with- 
out conſidering or being able or willing to con- 
ſider the good of the whole. 

In all mixed Governments ſo large, ſo populous 
and commercial as ours, there muſt be always 
many candidates for the higheſt offices, ſome of 
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whom muſt neceſſarily fail in the attainment 
of their object; and nothing but great firm- 
neſs of mind, which is not always the con- 
comitant of ambition, will prevent the diſap- 
pointment of ſuch men from degenerating 
into diſcontent—others will be ſuitors to ad- 
miniſtration for ſubordinate fituations of ho- 
nour or emolument, and many, of courſe, will 
meet with refuſals; hence if vanity or intereſt 
happens to be very predominaatin their minds, 
they will become diſcontented. 

There will be others, who, not having ta- 

lents ſufficient to raiſe themſelves iuto notice by 
the uſual and eſtabliſhed means, where ſuperior 
abilities are already in poſſeſſion of, or diſpute, 
the ground, will find it much more conve- 
nient for them to reſort to thoſe channels, 
which party and faction always make eaſy; 
and to ſuch, the more obſcure, and even the 
moſt unpopular oppoſition will have its charms, 
as it gives them fewer rivals, and makes them 
more certain of attaining diſtinction. 

There will likewiſe be others, who, hav- 
ing ſucceeded in their purſuits in life beyond 
what even their moſt ſanguine expectation 
could, at the beginning, have ſuggeſted, grow 
ſurfeited of that more ſober applauſe which 
is beſtowed by reaſon, or which is even laviſh- - 
ed by honeſt admiration, and who from the 
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mere impotence of mind attending on proſpe- 


rity, will hunger after the higher ſeaſoned 


panegyrics with which faction fails not to re- 
ward its followers. 


Among ſuch various deſcriptions of men, 
there will be always found ſome reſtleſs 
and furious ſpirits, grown more ſo by daily 
fermentation and diſappointments, whom no 


circumſtances of time, no conſent of the mats 
of the people in ſentiments of peace, order, 


and loyalty, will ſtop from vomiting forth 
their diſcontent, and from purſuing their mi- 
ſerable and miſchievous endeavours to work 
themſelves into ſome kind of notice. 

And here let me not be thought to draw 
too ſtrong a picture of the ſtate of party; to 


the good citizen, and the man of integrity and 
obſervation, I appeal; and him I will aſk, whe- 
ther he has not ſeen, and does not ſee, ſuch cha- 
raters around him; men who, from their writ- 
ings, their lives, their converſations, or their 


ſpeeches, carry the indelible marks of ** the 


perturbed ſpirits” of the commonwealth, men 
who gloom and ſculk in the proſperities of 


their country, but who come abroad and bat- 
ten on its misfortunes—men who with to 
keep no other regiſter of events than a chronicle 
of national calamities, and ſome whole wret- 
ched daily bread ariſes from their conſtant Ja- 
brications of them? 


11 


A wiſe ſtateſman, therefore, will reſiſt, by 
every legal means in his power, thoſe unjuſt, 
partial, and intereſted complaints, and wait 
till he ſees the public mind properly and fairly 
impreſſed with the grievance, till he ſees it 
is become ſo ſerious, and at the ſame time ſo 
general, that it is no longer equivocal, but 
that ſome remedy is unavoidably neceſſary. 

In applying this to the ſenſe of the public 
at preſent, relative to a parliamentary reforma- 
tion, we hear of no ſuch univerſal complaint. 
At the concluſion of the American war, no 
doubt, there appeared to be a general feeling that 

f we were upon the verge of a national bank- 

F ruptcy, and a ſtrong ſenſe was entertained of 
various practical grievances ; many thought, 
therefore, and the preſent Miniſter amongſt 
the number, that unleſs there was a better 
© connection between the Parliament and the 
« People, the ſafety of this country was in ſome 
« danger;” and for this purpoſe, he moved 
for leave to bring in a bull for a more equal re- 
preſentation in Parliament. 

In the diſcuſſion of this queſtion, many 
wiſe and moderate men admitted there were 

- abuſes that ought to be corrected; but, hav- 
ing maturely weighed the whole of the caſe, 
even as it ſtood then, they were of opinion, 
that although ſome evil was to be met with, 
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46 yet that, on the balance, the good preponde- 
« rated, and therefore, from a fear of poſſible 
bad conſequences, they voted againſt this 
«« plan of reformation.” What was the re- 
ſult? No tumultuous meetings, no violent 
petitions, militated this rejection the Nation 
ſeemed to fall back to the reconſideration of the 
queſtion; and, ſubmitting to the deciſion of 
Parliament as the /eſer evil, t it their ready 
and ſilent acquieſcence. 

If, then, the fear of letting in more evil 
than good operated upon the majority of 
the people, previous to the concluſion of the 
American War, what muſt be, What is, the 
general ſenſe of the Public at preſent ? when 
the idea of a general bankruptcy has not only 
vaniſhed * like the vapours of a morning's 
dream, but a happy proſpect opened to us 
of our national debt being in a progreſſive line 
of liquidation—when our commerce, our arts, 
and manufactures are rapidly increaſing; and 
when we feel ourſelves, by a compariſon, with 

every part of the habitable globe, a Nation 
eminently diſtinguiſhed by the favour of di- 
vine Providence. 

A reform, therefore, in Parliament, con- 
ſidering the ſituation we are in at preſeut, 
and the dangers to be dreaded from the at- 
tempt, cannot be, nor is, the general ⁊wiſb 
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of the people, and therefore would not be the 
duty of a wiſe and judicious ſtateſman to 
adopt it. It is true, /everal aſſociations (or 
rather, one or #wo aſſociations, playing the ſtale 
trick of multiplying themſelves under afferent 
names) have been formed, where the people 
have been partially collected together, and 
pocket queſtions produced of a parliamentary 
reformation being the infallible noſtrum for 
all political and moral evils — but this is not 
the collective ſpontaneous declaration of the peo- 
ple brought together by the evident neceſſity of 
the caſe, but, for the moſt part, of bigoted 
or intereſted men, who want to draw the 
public to their fide for baſe or viſionary pur- 
poles. 2 

Oh ! but, ſay the favourers of reformation, 
% we admit the comparative flouriſhing con- 
dition of the country, and for this very 
e reaſon ſolicit ſo great a change in the Con- 
% ſtitution, as moſt likely to be effected 
«+ without any conſequent danger ;” and then 
addreſſing themſelves to the public, through 
the medium of inflammatory pamphlets, 
handbills, paragraphs, advertiſements, &c., 
call upon them to ameliorate the Conſtitu- 
6 tion.“ But is it a time for a country in a 
growing ſtate of proſperity to talk of ſtrong 
and dangerous internal experiments? ſhould 

; F 
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it not rather be the endeavour of all who 
would aſpire to the character of feal patriots 
to render that proſperity ſecure and durable? 
Is it in the poſſeſſion of health and vigour 
that a man ſhould quack himſelf, and riſque 
that full health which he enjoys ſo pure and 
undiſturbed? Look to Les Malades imagi- 
naires of all deſcriptions, and aſk them what 


they have gained by their innovating pre- 
ſcriptions? They will anſwer you, © a change 


% from good to bad — we would have more 
than the vigour of men, and we have ren- 
„„ dered ouriclves miſerable invalids.“ 

Though the times are proſperous and flou- 


riſhing in reſpect to our finances, our com- 


merce, and political ſuperiority over other 
ſtates, yet, when we ſee the anarchy and 
confuſion which at preſent reign in another 
country brought about by too ardent a zeal 
for reformation—when we have heard (for 
now that voice is in a great degree ſuppreſſed) 
this miſconceived, miſguided, and bloody re- 


volution, not only praiſed and held out as an 


example by emiſſaries from that country, 
but by the knaves and fools of our own, it 
is time for every man who values himſelf on 
being an Engl//hman to guard againſt this 
ſpecious ſyſtem of reformation, to look with 
careful and riveted eyes to the motives and 
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a 
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probable conſequences of it — conſequences 
which, on every fide, preſent nothing but 
miſchief, ravage, and confuſion. 

Theſe advocates, however, in that perſe- 
vering ſpirit which generally inſpires refor- 
mers, would willingly perſuade us there is 
no danger in the experiment; “they mean 
« no more than a fimple reform in the repre- 
e ſentation of the people, without taking 
another ſtep towards altering the Conſtitu- 
% tion.” But will any man of reaſon or ex- 
perience anſwer for the public mind when it 
is ignited to a certain pitch ? “ The raging 
& of the ſea and the madneſs of the people”? 
are coupled together in holy writ, and it is 
God alone who can ſay to either, © hitherto 
ſhalt thou paſs, and no further.” 

I am willing, as long as I can, to give men 
of general probity, and a certain rank in life, 
the beſt credit for their declarations, and allow 
them the beſt motives for their actions; but 
when certain fas come out as contradictions, 
I am bound, as a man looking to the juſtice 
of the caſe, to doubt theſe declarations, or at 


| leaſt to doubt the power of thoſe men to carry 


their declarations into any effect: but let us 

examine theſe facts as they ariſe out ſome of 

of their own. publiſhed or avowed doctrines, 
T 


1 
One of their great champions for parlia- 
- mentary reformation aſſerts. That govern- 
% ment is no farther neceflary than to ſupply 
the few caſes to which ſociety and civili- 
* zation are not conveniently competent — 
that the abolition of any formal govern- 
* ment, far from being the diſſolution of 
„ any ſociety brings it cloſer together—that 
„% formal government makes but a ſmall part 
„% of civilized life, and whenever the beſt 
„that human wiſdom can deſire 1s eſtabliſh- 
« ed, it is a thing more in name and idea 
than in fact *.“ | | 

This is part of his ſentiments upon govern- 
ment in general ; but when he touches upon 
the regal power, his mighty ſoul is up in 
arms, and he declares war againſt the whole 
*« hell of monarchy +.” 

Another champion for parliamentary refor- 
mation, who, though a prieft, loſes none of 
the deciſive tone of his reforming brother, aſ- 
ſerts, That Government will never be 
„ awed by the voice of the people ſo long as 
„it is a mere voice without overt-atts \— That 
if Government, though legal and conſti- 


* Paine's Rights of Man, Part IL 
. His Letter to Abbe Sevyes. . 
+ Prieſtly's Eſſays on the free Principles of Govern- 
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e tutional, has not made ſufficient proviſion 
&« for the happineſs of the people, no other 
“ property, or title by which it might be 
„ dignified, ought to ſhelter it from the 
% generous attack of the noble and daring 
« patriot *.“ 

The ſame reverend reformer, ſpeaking of 
the American form of government, ſays, 
The Americans ventured to do a great deal 
* more than our anceſtors did at the revolu- 
«© tion — they formed a completely new go- 
„ vernment on the principles of equal liberty 
* and the rights of man (as Dr. Price expręſ- 
« fively and happily ſaid) without Nobles, 
e without Biſbops, and without a King +.” 

In another place he thus more particularly 
inveighs againſt. our church government, by 
calling it the bane of religion—the fungus 
of an eſtabliſhment upon the noble plant 
„of Chriſtanity, and ſuch vermin deſerve 
« no mercy . — 5 
And, in concluſion, triumphs in a hope, 
that the political gunpowder which he and 
his friends have been aſſiduouſly laying, 
grain by grain, will one day blow up the 
old building of error and ſuperſtition 5.“ 


* Prieſtly's Eſſays on the free Principles of Government. 
7 His Letter to Mr. Burke. 


+ His Letter to the Students of New College, Hackney. 
His Letter to Mr. Pitt. 
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Their French friends, in the mean time, 


have not been deficient in brotherly love; 


Great ſouls by inſtin& to each other turn, 
«« Melt in alliance, and in friendſhip burn.“ 


they equally with for a reformation in England, 
and thus expreſs their patriotic hopes on the 
very near approach of it : 
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Since the exploſion of liberty i in France, 


a hollow fermentation has ſhewn itſelf in 


England, and has more than once diſcon- 
certed all the miniſterial operations. Popu- 
lar ſocieties have been eſtabliſhed in the 
three kingdoms, and a parliamentary reform 
has been talked of jut in the ſame manner 


as at the end of the year 1788 we in France 


talked of the neceſſity of calling together the 
States General. It 1s well known what a 
number of perſons there are who think 
right, and daily enlighten the people of 
England, and whoſe opinions furniſh ſub- 
jects for uſeful diſputation, Theſe people, 
who at once fear and deſire ſuch a revolu- 
tion as ours, will neceſſarily be drawn along 
by thoſe courageous and enlightened per- 
ſons who always determine the firſt ſteps; 
the opening of the ſeſſion of Parliament, 
which approaches, will nfall;bly become the 
occaſion of the reforms which regard the na- 
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c tional repreſentation—ſrom thence to the en- 
fire eftabliſhment of a republic.“ 


Such are the ſentiments of writers who, 


though they may be occaſionally abandoned 


by men who hold more moderate principles, 
when preſſed upon the abſurdity of the above 
doctrines, yet theſe very men of moderate 
principles ſuffer their names to be enrolled 
with ſome of them in the ſame clubs and af- 
ſociations—aſſociations where Paine's book on 
the Rights of Man has been not only praiſed 
in the higheſt ſtrains of panegyric, but 
abridged and circulated at their particular ex- 
pence for the public good - where the defence 
of his doctrines has been ſupported, and his 
name echoed at their public dinners as if he had 
been the martyr of political liberty — where 
ſome of them go farther than merely diſcuſſing 
ſuch doctrines, by openly avowing their cor- 
reſpondence with the Facobm clubs in France, 
„ ſoliciting their amicable correſpondence, 
e and invoking them as members of the moſt 
„ enlightened nation in Europe +.” 
Thus we ſee, that even now we are not at 
a loſs for the rea/ political opinions of many 
of thoſe who are ready to act as our reformers 


* State paper, ſigned by Condorcet, and publiſhed in the 
Chronicle of Paris on the 23d of November, 1792. 

+ See T. Cooper's letter, Morning Chronicle, July 26, 
1792. 
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in Parliament: ſome openly denying the 
energies of all government —others attacking 
the eſtabliſhed religion of the country — and 
others correſponding with a club of foreign 
regicides for the expreſs purpoſe of correcting 
the grievances in England. 0 

It will avail little to men of better princi- 
ples and more moderate judgments, who aſ- 


ſociate with theſe people, to ſay, God for- 


did we ſhould go all theſe lengths — we 


* only want a ſimple reform, and when this 
“is completed, we will truſt-to a Parliament 
& ſo conſtituted, to carry on all the purpoſes 
& of a free Conſtitution.” | 

I am ready to believe that ſome, confede- 
rated with theſe clubs, mean no more; but I 
muſt ſay to ſuch what 1 have ſaid before— 
who will anſwer for the men you herd with? 
Don't they avow doctrines the moſt repug- 
nant to this at preſent? are not their ſpirit 
and their principles echoed in pulpits, pam- 
phlets, and pitching places? Have you diſ- 
claimed aſſociating with ſuch people? Do not 
you continue to eat and drink with ſuch pub- 
licans and ſinners? and with what face can 
you turn about to them in the moment of re- 
formation triumph, with the door half opened in 
your hands, and ſay, Gentlemen, you muſt 


* At.ſeveral green ſtalls and pitching places for porters 
Paine's Rights of Man have been lent to read gratis. 
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go no farther ?” What think you will be their 
anſwer on the occaſion ? why they will tell 
you, and not at all incompatible with their 
firſt principles, A ſimple reformation in 
% Parliament might ſatisfy you, whom we 
© well knew would be content with half 
- *. meaſures, but we want a more liberal and 


„ general reform, an eſtabliſhment of the rights 


& off man, and the equalization of rank and 
« property : and who are you who dare op- 
© roſe us? an handful of ariſtocrats who 
& have fattened upon the toils and labours of 
ea poor peaſantry, and would ſtill carry on 
« your tyrannies-and opprefſions— 


MAKE WAY FOR THE MAJESTY OF THE PEOPLE ! 


Theſe would no doubt be joined by crowds 
of others, too wretched and too ignorant to 
belong to any other aſſociations than thoſe 
for the immediate purpoſes of rapine and 
plunder—men who hang looſe upon all large 
ſocieties —a kind of flying ſquadron, who, 
from being daily drilled in ſmall parties of 
pillage, voluntarily offer themſelves in regi- 
ments upon all public commotions —no mat- 
ter to them whether it is a declaration of ab- 

ſurd, impracticable rights, a manifeſto of re- 

bellion, or a ſtandard of revolt — rapine and 

confufion are the watch- words of the corps, 

and to effect theſe they are ready to ſet fire to 
G 
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thoſe grains of gunpowder, ſo artfully ſpread 
for them by ſome of their leaders, to blow 
« up all that is combuſtible in the ſtate.” 
That ſomething ſimilar to this, may be the 
language and conduct of many of thoſe mo- 
dern reformers, is to be dreaded by all ſober and 
impartial men who have made any obſerva- 
tions upon government or human nature; but 
if any doubt this theory is not ſufficiently 
founded, let them turn their eyes to a neigh- 
bouring kingdom, where this ſad zragedy is 
now performing before, them 1n all the attri- 
butes of terror and compaſſion; where refor- 
mation is carried on by pillage and maſſacre; 
where all rule, order, and ſubordination are 
overturned, and from the imitation of which, 
if we are not the moſt ſottiſh and devoted of 
people, we will fly as we would obey a warn- 
ing voice from heaven. | 
In the beginning of the French revolution 
the Notables talked of a ſimple reform in their 
government, as ſome of us do now, and . 
many, no doubt, with good intentions: it 
muſt be confefled likewiſe, there was great 
room for reformation in France, both from 
the overgrown power of the Crown, and the 
oppreſſive privileges of a numerous, vain, 
and overbearing nobility. But in what man- 
ner did they proceed? inſtead of reforming 
the evils that trenched cloſeſt upon their li- 


L 3 ] 
berties, inſtead of looking for the beſt models 
of their antient monarcy, and drawing from 
thence a ſyſtem of government beſt ſuited to 
the manners, habits, and tempers of French- 
men, the crowd which ſurrounded the few of 
good intentions went out of their way for ſye- 
culative and impracticable theories. They 
would have that in civilized ſociety which is 
not founded in nature; and thus, in refining, 
loſt not only what they might otherwiſe have 
obtained, but produced a farago of government, 
without head, or without tail, ſubje& to all 
kinds of tumults and diforders, exiſting upon 
the chapter of accidents, and baffling the 
ſpeculations of the moſt experienced political 
obſervers, 
It is not my purpoſe in the courſe of theſe 
obſervations to fale the public memory by 
going into a detail of the French proceedings; 
the journals of the laſt three years have given 
us the moſt deplorable accounts of them, 
where every inſult that could be offered un- 
offending majeſty, every infraction that could 
be made on law, and every maſſacre (inclu- 
ding that of their unfortunate Monarch) that 
could be practiſed upon helpleſs innocence, 
have been not only committed, but braved 
with a moſt daring and feroeious impunity ; 
indeed ſo much, that the warmeſt defenders 
G 2 
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of the original revolution can no longer coun- 
tenance its preſent ſupport—nay, even thoſe 
who praiſed it as the moſt glorious fabric 
ever raiſed by human wiſdom and inte- 
“ ority,” and who triumphed in the victory 


97 


of Jemappe,” now content themſelves with 
the humble hope, that Frenchmen may | 
5 gain their hberties by other means,” 
If then the good to be derived from a 
reformation in Parliament is fo precarious as 
to be doubted by many ſober and diſpaſſionate 
men, and the evils, which may be produced 
in the attempt, ſo probable and fo alarming in 
their con ſequences, there can be no doubt 
that we ought not to make the trial at the pre- 
ſent moment; more particularly when we have 
got a Parliament far from infringing upon the 
rights of the Conſtitution, but, on the con- 
trary, giving it every degree of melioration 
that times and circumſtances will admit. 
That I do not inconſiderately volunteer this 
compliment to Parliament, I will beg leave 
briefly to recall the public attention to the 
ſtate this country was in at the concluſion of 
the American war, and then compare 1 it with 
what it is at preſent. _ 
In the ſpring. of 1784 (though we had 
been at peace for above a year) the price of the 
public funds felt an annihulation of nearly one 
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third of their value by a compariſon in ſimilar 
periods of tranquillity — the value of lands 
ſuffered nearly the fame diminution ; this, 
accompanied by a great ſcarcity of ſpecie and 
bullion, cauſed a general ſtagnation in the ex- 
ertions of the country ; the ſpirit of the na- 
tion ſeemed to be broken, and the generality 
of the people deſpaired of the renovation of 
either national credit or character. 

The Parliament of 1784 met all theſe dif- 
ficulties, but they met them with confidence, 
and like men wo did not deſpair of the 
commonwealth.” They began with the India 
bill, in order to correct the ſeveral abuſes 
in the preſidencies, as well as to make more 
direct and provident regulations reſpecting 
the Court of Directors. Their meaſures 
were crowned with ſucceſs; a more effi- 


cient government was eſtabliſhed in India, 
which paved the way for the late brilliant 


ſuccefles of Lord Cornwallis, and which 
will conſiderably add to our alliances, our 
territory, and inyeſtments, and above all theſe, 
the honour and high-wrought generoſity of 
the Britiſh character. 

They next formed a commercial treaty with 
France, (whilſt France had yet a name and 
rank in Europe) and in the room of former 
feuds and unmanly prejudices, would (but 
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1 
for the ſubſequent pernicious politics of that 
country) have ſubſtituted the more ſolid ad- 
vantages of commerce and brotherly love, 
They next conſolidated the cuſtoms, in- 
creaſed the revenue by wholeſome reſtric- 
tions on ſmuggling, and eſtabliſhed a trade 
with America; all of ſingular advantages to 
Great Britain, ; 

In the regency bill, they ſupported the rights 
of the public againſt privilegesfalſely attributed 
tothecrown byſomeof thoſe very men who dare 
call themſelves the friends of the people; and who, 
underthishypocritical maſk, wanted to transfer 
away their liberties, for the ſake of appropriat- 
ing to themſelves places of profit and power, 

They appointed commiſſioners for auditing 
the public accounts, {a circumſtance hitherta 
moſt ſhamefully omitted ;) and above all, eſ- 
fabliſhed an annual million for the liquidation 
of the national debt; — a debt that ſeemed, to 
the generality of the public, too big to be 
graſped at even in calculation ; but which, 
in the courſe of about fix years, we ſee annu- 
ally yielding to the victorious arms of ſpirited, 
perſevering, well-economized finance. 

Too thoſe interior beneficial regulations, 
they equally ſupported the national ſpirit of | 
Great Britain, by their timely interference in 


the ſettlement of Holland ; and convinced 
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Spain, that not an individual of the Britifh 
Nation dared be inſulted with impunity. | 

The Parliament of 1790 have hitherto fol- 
lowed the ſteps of their predeceflors, eguis 
paſſibus. They have aided the former regula- 
tions relative to finance by not only adding 
to the annual million, but by eſtabliſhing this 
fund independent of all future exigences. They 
have further ſecured the liberty of the ſubject . 
by the late /ibel Bill; and, meeting the ſenti- 
ments of the majority of the Nation relatiye to 
the ſlave-trade, they are in a train of extin- 
guiſhing a commerce which has been held to 
be ſo injurious to the rights of humanity. 
Can we, then, in the name of juſtice, po- 
licy, or gratitude, complain of an inadequate 
repreſentation, when the laſt and preſent 
Parliaments have done ſuch ſignal and ſolid 
ſervices for their country? and particularly at 
a time, like the preſent, when, notwithſtand- 
ing our national pre-eminenee, and the un- 
happy example of France, there are not want- 
ing ſpirits amongſt us—ſome from bigoted 
and ſpeculative views, others from the impious 
proſpects of a general confuſion—would put 
all to the riſque for the attainment of their ſe- 
veral objects. 

That a parliamentary reform ſhould never 
be attempted, would be, perhaps, as preci- 


| 0 
Pie to aſſert, ©; It would be now to ſay 
This is the proj time.“ In the judicious 
diſtinction of ti * ſeaſon lies the true baſis 
of political fafety—If ever, therefore, a period 
"ſhould arive when” the views of Parliament 
ſhall lead one way, and the uninfluenced ſen- 
 riments of the people, another—To cement, 
or rather to reſtore the communication and 8 
J union of the principle which ſhould” prevail tes 
ty ch. fraternal bodies, may be a 
fly neceſſary Till then, ſur- 
" rounded as we are by different Kingdoms, 
ſome in ſlavery and bondage, others in anar- 
chy and confuſion, let us be thankful for the 
ſituation 1 in which Providence has placed us 
—and as a proof that we are governed by one 
great and leading principle for preſerving that 
fttuation, let us unanimouſly xs k in the 
language and ſpitit of our brave and-wiſe fore 
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Page 3 line 10, for © if it were,” read © if it were poſſible.” 
6 — 25, — * to go through,” read from going 
through.” 
ib. — 27, — “ to combat,“ read * from combating.” 
14 — 22, — is not a queſtion,” read “ is not /o 
much a queſtion.” 
ib, — 24, — not involved in it,” read © not /o en- 
tally involved in it.“ 


47 — 4, — © equis paſſibus,” read ( paſſibus equis,” 
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